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ASPECTS OF TELEVISION IN WESTERN EUROPE 


INTRODUCTION 


Television broadcasting, though still quite young, has become a 
profound social force—perhaps the most vital and influential of all 
present-day media of communications. As such, it is an invaluable 
instrument for that wide dissemination of information and ideas from 
diverse and antagonistic sources, which is essential to the welfare of 
our demo¢ratic society. The emergence of television in this role 
means that monopoly in the control of broadcasting, should it exist, 
could result in the control of the public airwaves by a few persons 
with power to dictate what the American people should see and hear. 

For several years, therefore, the Antitrust Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary has actively interested itself in the 
problems of concentration and restrictive practices which, along with 
station shortages and failure to achieve full utilization of the ultra-high 
frequency (UHF) portion of the spectrum, have retarded the full 
realization of a nationwide and competitive American television 
broadcasting system. In the 2d session of the 84th Congress, for 
example, the Antitrust Subcommittee conducted an extensive investi- 
gation and hearings dealing with antitrust and monopoly problems in 
the broadcasting industry. This investigation was part of the sub- 
committee’s overall study of antitrust problems in industries subject 
to the jurisdiction of Federal regulatory agencies. 

In the following year (1957), the subcommittee issued its ‘Report 
on the Television Brosdeesting Industry.”’ In substance, the sub- 
committee found that, notwithstanding the tremendous progress that 
had been made in the first 12 years of the industry’s existence, two 
major obstacles—television station scarcity and restrictive —— 
practices—required removal, if the industry was to realize its f 
potential. The report of the subcommittee contained detailed dis- 
cussion and recommendations for the elimination of these obstacles. 

Issuance of its “Report on the Television Broadcasting Industry” 
by no means terminated the subcommittee’s continuing responsibility 
for and interest in the problems of concentration and anticompetitive 

ractices in television broadcasting. The subcommittee is closely 
ollowing the activities of the Federal Communications Commission 
in this area and the action it will take on the recommendations of the 
FCC network study staff, whose report to the Commission, also issued 
in 1957, in many respects paralleled the recommendations of the sub- 
committee’s report. It is also following with interest the progress of 
pending litigation instituted by the Department of Justice to vindi- 
cate antitrust principles in the television broadcasting industry. 

Beyond this, I have on several occasions, including testimony before 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, publicly 
expressed my opposition to recurrent proposals to allocate portions of 
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the radio-television spectrum to so-called subscription or pay tele- 
vision. I believe that the people are entitled to unrestricted access 
to programs broadcast over the airwaves, which are a precious natural 
resource in the public domain, and that the deficiencies of the present 
system can best be alleviated by the removal of anticompetitive prac- 
tices, coupled with a more judicious allocation of channel frequencies. 

With this background of interest in television, I traveled in Europe 
during the recess of Congress in September 1958, spending time in 
England, France, and Italy, among other places visited. While in 
these countries, I made inquiries and observations as to what they had 
done and were doing to bring the benefits of television to their peoples. 
In these inquiries I had invaluable assistance from the overseas per- 
sonnel of the U.S. Information Agency. Both at home and abroad, 
the USIA is doing a truly effective job in expressing the American 
point of view, often under the most difficult circumstances, Overseas 
officials of the agency proved thoroughly familiar with local media of 
mass communications, including television. Their cooperation was 
most welcome and helpful. . 
_ The object of my inquiries was to determine whether, despite 
their very different political philosophies and forms of government, 
there was anything that we, in America, could advantageously learn 
about television from our Western European friends. 

The present report brings together my firsthand impressions and 
certain other source materials. This is not an exhaustive study. 
Neither the time nor the materials available to me warranted more 
than a few observations on the structure, techniques, and controls of 
the several television systems. Nor do I put forth these observations 
as proposals or recommendations. My sole hope is that interested 
persons, in or out of Congress, may find them a useful starting point 
for a more definitive study. Such a study might prove invaluable to 
our consideration of the problems involved in perfecting our television 
system within the framework of the competitive free enterprise 
economy upon which our Nation is founded. 

Much of the work of collecting and organizing the source materials 
which underlie this report was performed by Dr. Esther J. Dudgeon, 
Analyst in Transportation and Communications, Economics Division, 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. Her assistance is 
gratefully acknowledged. 


ASPECTS OF TELEVISION IN WESTERN EUROPE 


EUROVISION 


Except in the British Isles, television in Western Europe is not far 
advanced from its infancy. Television services are controlled and in 
large part operated by the various governments, with revenues derived 
mainly from subsidies and from license fees imposed on the operation 
of receiving sets. There are no commercially sponsored programs as 
we know them, and revenue has generally been inadequate to permit 
rapid expansion. What is more, the cost of receiving sets has placed 
them beyond the reach of the great majority of the people. 

Nevertheless, television is making rapid strides. According to a 
recent report of the U.S. Information Agency, during 1958, the 
number of television stations in Western Europe increased from 276 
to 472 and the number of receivers from 11,345,200 to 14,684,000. 

A formidable obstacle to the integration of Western European 
television systems in an international network has been the non- 
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uniformity of the technical transmission standards used by the various 
countries. These differences are historical, each country havin 
laid initial emphasis not on the establishment of an internationa 
net work but on the foundation of its own internal system and service, 
Disparities are best exemplified by the number of lines used in formu- 
lation of the television image. In contrast with our American system 
which uses a 525-line picture, the British use 405 lines, the French and 
some Belgian stations, 819 lines, and most of the rest of Western 
Europe, 625 lines. These differences, together with less critical dis- 
pares involving such elements as AM or FM sound, give rise to five 

asic transmission standards in use in Western Europe.. Where 
countries have incompatible standards, programs can only be shared 
by converters located at strategic interchange points whose operation 
calls for great care and skill. 

Despite these obstacles, the European Broadcasting Union (EBU), 
which includes all European countries having television except Spain, 
set up in 1950 an experimental international television system which 
is known as Eurovision. . The first television broadcast of the new 
system covered the coronation of Queen Elizabeth in 1953. 

Eurovision, which is not a network in the usual sense but a coopera- 
tive venture among the various nations, now links 12 West European 
countries. With the addition of Sweden in June of 1958 the hookup 
extends from Rome in the south, across Switzerland, through West 
Germany to Denmark, over to the Netherlands, Belgium, and France, 
across the channel to England and Scotland, and north to Sweden. 
Austria, Luxembourg, and Monaco are also members of the Euro- 
vision agreement. These countries now take part in the exchange of 
“live” television programs. The more complicated hookups are 
supervised by a Technical Coordination Centre established in 
Brussels. 

Achievement of Eurovision required not only the linkage of existing 
national systems, but also the expansion of these internal systems 
to provide transit circuits to permit passage of programs other than 
those addressed to domestic viewers. Such circuits, for the most 
part owned and operated by the Postal and Telephone-Telegraph 
(PTT) administrations of the several countries, are still in short supply, 
with the result that in some cases a program can only be passed through 
an intervening country if that country itself uses the program or, 
alternatively, if its network is out of use at the time. 

Language differences also contribute to the technical difficulties 
encountered by Eurovision. Seven different languages are spoken 
in the participating countries. Since most exchange programs depict 
events requiring a commentator, it becomes necessary to provide 
multiple commentaries—one in the language of each country receiving 
the program. This means that the hanalling of the sound component of 
Eurovision is often more difficult, complex, and uncertain than the 
vision counterpart. Fortunately, there are two important features 
that do not vary from country to country. All use a 50 cycle per 
second power frequency and all use a common time, except for the 
United Kingdom in the winter months when there is an hour’s differ- 
ence from Central European time. 

EBU committees administer the program exchanges of Eurovision 
and also engage in long-term planning. In each country a National 
Program Control Center (NPCC) and a National Technical Control 
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Center (NTCC) have responsibility for programs and_ technical 
arrangements and the conveyance of programs to boundary hand-over 
points. They maintain continuous telephonic contract with the 
International Technical Control Centre (ITCC), strategically located 
on the roof of the Palais de Justice in Brussels, which exercises control 
over the network as a whole. 

Eurovision has become an everyday affair in the homes of many 

ple of Western Europe. Political and technical problems deter 
its extension into Eastern Europe, although on two recent occasions 
there have been exchanges of programs with Czechoslovakia. 

The success of Eurovision in the face of the imposing barriers 
presented by technical and language differences bespeaks great 
patience, determination, and ingenuity. Above all, it illustrates a 
capacity for cooperative achievement in the common interest. 


ASPECTS OF TELEVISION IN WESTERN EUROPE 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Although television has had steady growth in all of Europe, Great 
Britain is far ahead of other countries with about 9 million receiving 
sets licensed as of June 1958. Western Germany, in second place, 
had somewhat over a million televiewers as of May 1958, and about 
2 million by the end of the year. British experiments in television 
began in 1929 and the world’s first public television service was initi- 
ated in 1936, by the British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC), which 
had been the official British radio broadcasting agency. In the begin- 
ning, transmission was limited to one hour on weekday afternoons and 
one hour each evening. Reception was restricted to the London area, 
screens were small, and receiving sets relatively expensive. When 
World War II required interruption of the service, the total number 
of television receivers was little more than 20,000. 

Service was resumed in June 1946, but until 1949 it still covered 
only the London area. By March 1949 there were only 127,000 receiv- 
ing set license holders among the more than 10 million persons served 
by the Alexandra Palace transmitter. Fewer than two percent of all 
English adults had television sets in their homes and two-thirds of the 
people had never seen a set in operation. Until 1955, BBC, from 
whose programs commercial advertising and sponsorship are and 
always have been barred, provided the only television service in 
Great Britain. In that year, pursuant to the Pelevision Act of 1954, 
an alternative, Independent Television Authority (ITA) came into 
operation. ITA may and does broadcast commercial advertising, 
although program sponsorship as we know it remains under ban. 

Today, more than half the adults in the United Kingdom see one or 
more television programs each day. As of June 1958 service was 
available to 98 percent of the population through 25 domestic trans- 
mitting stations. Of the 9 million TV sets in use, 6,250,000 were 
equipped with sets capable of receiving both BBC and ITA programs. 
In the first half of 1958 £24,500,000 of advertising revenue was re- 
ceived from the seven ITA commercial stations. This was equal to 
47 percent of the sum spent on all newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing. With the advent of ITA, viewers now have 120 hours per week 
of TV programs to choose from. 

Color television is still in the experimental stage, under the auspices 
of the Postmaster General. Programs have been radiated outside 
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the normal program hours from the London BBC television station 
at Crystal Palace, using the American system to provide a satisfactory 
compatible system based on a 405-line standard and to give a good 
— on monochrome as well as color sets. Economic stumbling 

locks to the development of color are the difficulty of producing tubes 
and the high cost of receiving sets. 

Both BBC and ITA.are subject to statutory stipulations as to the 
manner in which they may exercise their broadcasting functions, and 
both are ultimately subject to control by the Government, which 
decides basic questions of policy and retains power to appoint and 
remove top personnel, to revoke the license of either body, and to 
ene the broadcast of any matter or class of matter. In practice, 

owever, the successive governments, with the acquiescence of Parlia- 
ment, have permitted BBC, within prescribed limits, to conduct its 
day-to-day business without interference, and the same policy will in 
all likelihood be applied to ITA. 

The British Broadcasting Corp.—By its charter and license granted 
in 1927, BBC was given responsibility for the entire process of 
broadcasting, from performance to transmission, including program- 
ing and engineering. The BBC Television Service has had to satisfy 
the needs of the television audience, fulfill charter obligations, and 
achieve balanced programs with a single program network. The 
Postmaster General permits 50 basic hours of television broadcastin 
with extensions for special purposes. BBC has applied for a secon 
service which would enable more comprehensive programing. In 
1958, there were 18 BBC transmitters in operation, covering about 
98 percent of the population. 

Programs are primarily “live” rather than on film. In June 1958, 
& new post was created in BBC, whose incumbent is responsible for 
encouraging the production of television films in Britain and other 
Commonwealth countries and for BBC’s business relations with foreign 
suppliers of filmed programs. 

BC’s domestic sound and television services are financed mainly 
out of revenues from receiving set licenses paid to it by the Postmaster 
General, pursuant to successive agreements of 3 years’ duration, the 
current agreement ending in 1960. From the fees collected for the 
issue of sound and television receiving licenses, the Post Office deducts 
expenses of collection and services rendered, and pays 87% percent 
of the balance to BBC. The annual combined sound and television 
license costs £4 per year, which includes a £1 excise duty. <A single 
license covers all receiving sets in a household and is valid for both 
BBC and ITA programs, but a separate license is required for radio 
sets installed in automobiles. The cost of a sound-only license is 
£1, no charge being made for registered blind persons. BBC credits 
£2 of the £3 received from the combined license to the television 
service. There is also a “purchase tax’ of 60 percent on television 
receivers. 

Services for listeners and viewers in the United Kingdom (the Home 
Services). are thus financed out of license charges to the consumer. 
Services for listeners in the Commonwealth and in foreign countries 
and other places overseas (the External Service) are financed by a 
from the Treasury. 

The Post Office provides transmission circuits, charging BBC 
rental for these links between broadcasting points and transmission 
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stations. Although commercial advertisements and sponsored pro- 
grams are barred from BBC broadcasting, substantial supplemental 
income for application to corporate purposes is derived from the 
publication of periodicals and magazines. 

The Government has used its reserve power to censor programing, 
most sparingly. At the time of BBC’s first charter and license the 
question was raised whether BBC should be authorized to broadcast 
controversial matter. Such material was excluded for only a brief 

riod. Apart from this, three restrictions, all of which remain in 
fenen, have been placed on the nature of the Corporation’s programs. 

First, to insure impartiality, BBC must not express in broadcasts 
its Own opinion on current affairs or matters of public policy. At 
times the Governors have issued statements of their views on broad- 
casting policy but have invariably left it to the news departments to 
decide whether or not the news value of such statements merited their 
inclusion in news bulletins. This restriction has been in force since 
1927. 

Second, in 1955, after extended discussions, the Postmaster General 
formally required BBC to refrain (a) from broadcasting any discussion 
or statement on any issue during, or within the fortnight preceding 
its debate in either House of Parliament, and (6) from broadcasting 
the views of any Member of Parliament on the subject matter of any 
pending legislation. This formalized the so-called fortnight rule 
which the BBC had previously enforced for several years. 

Third, also in 1955, the Postmaster General issued an order pro- 
hibiting BBC from transmitting political party broadcasts except for 
national broadcasts arranged by BBC with the political parties. 
Rejected by this order was a proposal of the Welsh National Broad- 
casting Council for a series of party political broadcasts exclusively 
from Wales. 

On the positive side, BBC has two obligations to the Government. 
First, by terms of the license, BBC is required to broadcast any 
announcement at the request of a Government department. An- 
nouncements of major importance would in any event find their place 
in the regular new bulletins, so that in practice this requirement covers 
police messages, announcements of outbreaks of animal diseases, 
ete. Secondl; , the BBC is required to broadcast a daily impartial 
account, prepared by professional reporters, of the proceedings in 
both Houses of the United Kingdom Parliament. 

By reason of its membership in Eurovision, BBC has to date had a 
virtual monopoly of foreign programs. ITA is seeking to effectuate 
a change in the regulations of Eurovision to permit it also to par- 
ticipate in the exchange of programs. The principal obstacle is the 
requirement that any program received from or supplied to other 
member countries must be “insulated” from advertising. 

The Independent Television Authority.—The Television Act of 1954 
established the Independent Television Authority for 10 years until 
1964, to provide for— 


television broadcasting services additional to those of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation and of high quality, both as to the transmissions and as to the matter 
transmitted, for so much of the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands as may from time to time be reasonably practicable. 


Briefly, the functions of the Authority are establishment of television 
stations, renting of broadcasting time on the stations to duly ap- 
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pointed program contractors who provide programs out of advertising 
revenues, and general surveillance of the programs and the advertising 
which accompanies them to insure that the terms of the Television 
Act are observed. Thus, whereas the BBC is responsible for the 
whole television process under its supervision from camera to trans- 
mitter, the 1954 act requires [TA to turn over most of the programing 
to private program contractors and to supervise the output. 

he nnthontty consists of a Chairman, a Deputy Chairman, and 
eight members, three of whom have as their special care the interests 
of Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland respectively. All members 
are appointed by the Postmaster General “from among persons 
appearing to him to be qualified for the office,’ and the Minister is 
required to satisfy himself that they have no financial or other interests 
in we advertising agency, or business concerned with the manufacture 
or sale of radio, television or other telegraphic equipment, or with 
any business connected with the provision of programs or parts of 


ITA is required to seek assistance of three representative advisory 
committees which by the end of 1955 were established and working 
effectively. The Central Religious Advisory Committee represents 
the main streams of religious thought in Britain and acts in an advisory 
capacity for both the BBC and the ITA. The Children’s Advisory 
Committee represents the special viewpoints of a variety of public 
and corporate bodies associated with education and welfare of children 
and young persons and has been active in guiding the Authority and 
the contractors. The third, the Advertising Advisory Committee, 
had the responsibility of drawing up a code of advertising standards 
for Independent Television. Its ‘‘Principles of Television Advertis- 
ing,” published before the first program transmissions began, remains 
in effect. Advice of all three of these statutory committees is to all 
intents and purposes binding on the Authority and the program com- 
panies. Other committees which have been set up to help the work 
of the Authority include the Standing Consultative Committee (which 
meets under the chairmanship of the Director General) on which all 
the program companies are represented, and a Scottish Advisory 
ps <i to assist in ascertaining Scottish opinion on television 
policy. 

The Authority set up a plural system of local program sources 
rather than a single network. However, all stations are connected 
with network lines for two-way exchange. The first ITA transmitting 
station went on the air at Croydon, London, in 1955, just over a year 
after the act became law. By mid-January 1958 six stations, all of 
them high-power stations with an effective radiated power of 100 
kilowatts or more, were broadcasting programs. By the end of the 
year there were seven commercial stations and ITA service covered 
about 80 percent of the population of the United Kingdom. Addi- 
tions during 1959 will bring the total to 11 stations with an anticipated 
coverage of nearly 90 percent. 

Programs broadcast from the Authority’s stations are provided by 
proerems companies appointed under the conditions imposed by the 

elevision Act. Programs must comply with stringent standards and 
control of the contracting companies and must not fall into the hands 
of persons or corporate bodies associated with advertising. Further- 
more, the act requires the Authority to do all in its power to assure 
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that there be adequate competition between companies providing the 
programs. Provisions to effectuate these requirements are written 
into the contracts between the Authority and the program companies. 

The first four program companies appointed by the Authority are 
known as the parent companies. Two were assigned to share the 
programing of each of the’ three original stations (London, Midlands, 
and Northern). They were required to build and equip their own 
studios and maintain technical and program staffs, a requirement 
which also holds for program companies subsequently appointed. 
Anticipating a long period of deficit operations, the Authority limited 
applications to groups with a minimum of $5,500,000 capital. 

he four companies chosen to program the first three stations, and 
the stations programed, follow: 

London, Monday through Friday.—Associated-Rediffusion, Ltd., a 
company formed by Broadcast Relay Services (the operators of 
services which supply half of the country’s relay subscribers with 
radio and television programs), and Associated Newspapers (which 
owns the London Daily Mail and one of Britain’s largest provincial 
newspaper chains). 

London, Saturday and Sunday.—Associated Television Ltd., a com- 
bination of organizations. The original leaders included Hugh Beau- 
mont, managing director of H. M. Ténnent; Ltd., and Prince Littler, 
a leading figure in the theater world; Val Parnell, director of Britain’s 
most famous music hall (the Palladium); Norman Collins, former 
BBC television controller; Andrew Gishford, director of one of the 
largest music publishing firms and head of a major concert agency; 
Harry Alan Towers, radio and television film producer. Later the 
Daily Mirror newspaper group joined the company. 

idlands, Monday through Friday.—Associated Television Ltd. 

Midlands, Saturday and Sunday.—A.B.C. Television, Ltd., an 
organization set up by Associated British Cinemas and some pro- 
vincial newspapers. 

Northern (North of England), Monday through Friday.—Granada 
en Network, Ltd., a company backed by the Granada Theatre 
chain. 

Northern, Saturday and Sunday.—A.B.C. Television Ltd. 

News programs for all ITA stations are prepared by Independent 
Television ae Ltd., a special creation of the ne ‘parent’”’ program 
companies, which share costs and direction. As other program com- 
vee received contracts yf have joined the group supporting 

ndependent Television News, Ltd. 

Conservative newspaper interests in these program companies 
evoked protest from the Labor Party and from other critics. The 
Government denied any collusion, stating that there was little likeli- 
hood of influence because ITA, like BBC, is forbidden to editorialize. 
In these circumstances, the Postmaster General refused to interfere 
with the decision of the Authority in selecting the ‘parent companies.” 

Four additional companies have been abled to the original four, 
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as follow: Scottish Television Ltd., in central.Scotland; Independent 
Television for South Wales and the west of Rngend, Southern Televi- 
sion Ltd., for the south of England and the Isle of Wight; and Tyne- 
Tees Television Ltd., for the northeast of England. Each of these 
contractors serves its area during the entire week and has the task of 
developing distinctively regional programs which will supplement the 
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main supply from the network. The policy of full week programing 
for the new companies reflects their relatively small population cover- 
age compared with that of the parent companies. 

The division of weekly station programing privileges between con- 
tractors assures that no nope company has a complete monopoly 
of programing in any one of the three largest areas. Todimemdone 
Television (ITV) as the system catabiinked under the Authority is 
called, creates a further opportunity for program competition by pro- 
Hci networking facilities over which the programs of one contractor 
may be relayed in the service of others. In such case, the originating 
company recovers a proportionate share of its outlay from the receiving 
companies, and competition to produce programs of network quality 
has been intense. Withal there has been considerable criticism of the 
high degree of concentration of programing which characterizes this 
system. 
af salient feature of the Television Act, in any comparison between 
the British and the American systems, is its insulation of programs 
from advertising and its prescription that advertisers must exert no 
control over program material. Thus, the ‘word from the sponsor’’ 
in Britain is far different from that in the United States, 

The principles governing television advertising as set forth in the 
act are substantially as follows: 

(1) Those parts of the programs taken as a whole which are not 
themselves advertisements must contain nothing which states, sug- 
gests, or implies that they have been supplied or suggested by any 
advertiser. This is the paramount rule prohibiting sponsored pro- 
grams. Prohibition of sponsorship has enabled each program company 
to retain control over its programs. 

(2) Every advertisement must be clearly distinguishable as such 
and recognizably separate from the rest of the program. This applies 
not only to advertisement ‘“‘spots’’ but also to the longer advertising 
magazines or shoppers’ guides which most program companies intro- 
duce and which are legal under the terms of the act. 

(3) The amount of time given to advertising may not be so great 
as to detract from the value of the programs as a medium of enter- 
tainment, instruction and information. In practice the total adver- 
tising time in any hour is limited, even at peak viewing times, to 
8 minutes. 

(4) Advertisements shall not be inserted otherwise than at the 
beginning or end of the program or in natural breaks therein. 

t5) Adexiaemiente may not be inserted on behalf of any religious 
or political body, nor are advertisements allowed which are directed 
toward any religious or political end or have any relation to an indus- 
trial dispute. Further, there is a prohibition against any advertising 
mets ary within 2 minutes preceding or following, or in any break in, a 
religious program or a program presenting royalty or the Parliament. 
he act requires the ITA to satisfy ftselt that programs do not 


offend against good taste or decency and that they are balanced in 
their subject matter. Advertisements must be “legal, clean, honest 
and truthful, and comply in every respect with the law, common or 
statute.’ Expressly forbidden are “false or misleading advertise- 
ments” and ‘disparaging references.’’ Also barred is “any statement 
intended to promote sales by unfair comparison with or reference to 
competing products or services.” A point is made of accuracy in 
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price listing, and ‘‘hire purchase” (installment) plan quotations must 
indicate any additional charges resulting from time payment. 

The act lists some products and services not to be advertised, in- 
cluding moneylenders (as distinct from legitimate banking), matri- 
wnsisiat agencies, fortunetellers, undertakers, or other associated with 
death and burial, betting tip services, alcoholism cures, unlicensed 
employment agencies, contraceptives, and smoking cures. Regula- 
tions governing medical advertising are more strict and more specific 
than in the United States. Thus— 


in advertisements of medicines and treatments, statements, gestures, or repre- 
sentations that give the impression of professional advice or recommendation— 


are not allowed. 


Statistics, scientific terms, quotations from technical literature and the like must 
be used with a proper sense of responsibility to the ordinary viewer. The irrele- 
vant use of data and jargon must never be resorted to to make claims appear more 
scientific than they really are. Statistics of limited validity should not be pre- 
sented in suah a way as to make it appear that they are universally true. 
Finally, there is a very strict code for advertising on children’s 
programs. 

In the establishment of ITA, £2 million of Government loans was 
authorized as working capital, which must be repaid with interest as 
soon as possible. Further than that, the Authority borrowed about 
£500,000 to meet initial expenses and capital expenditures. The 
act authorizes the Government to give ITA up to £750,000 per year, 
but this provision is permissive and not mandatory. Indeed, in the 
year 1956-57 the Government refused the Authority’s request for 
such funds to cover sustaining program costs. Most of the ITA 
income must therefore come from the program companies. Those 
who contracted to program the first three stations agreed to pay ITA 
a total of £1,500,000 for the first year’s contract. (During 1955-56 
BBC expended on domestic broadcasting of television £10,682,302.) 
The eight appointed so far will pay approximately £3 million in a full 
year to the ITA. 

Competition between BBC and ITA.—Emergence of ITA as a com- 
mercially financed competitor of BBC created problems for both 
services. ITA was faced with the threshold difficulty that most tele- 
vision receivers and aerials then in use required alterations costing 
from $25 to $30 before they could receive Thy programs. The aver- 
age set sold before 1954 operated only in the one band in which BBC 
broadcast, and generally was permanently tuned to the one station 
giving best reception. This lack of receiving set circulation is reminis- 
cent of the situation in the United States, where the development of 
UHF broadcasting has been substantially retarded by the fact that 
when a UHF station operated in competition with an established VHF 
station, the former was prevented from competing programwise be- 
cause of the lack of potential viewers—and could not increase its 
audience, because it could not offer effective programs. In a few 
short years, however, ITA achieved a set circulation in excess of 
6 million, and it is now applying for an increase in the regular hours of 
broadcasting from 50 to 71 per week. 

BBC, on the other hand, was faced with acute staffing problems. It 
had lost 350 television workers to ITA by the time ITV first went on 


the air and was forced to increase salaries and offer other inducements 
to the remaining staff, 
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Both ITA and BBC are seeking authority to initiate another net- 
work. ITA champions argue that an added commercial system would 
cost. the viewers nothing because commercial television has demon- 
strated that it is self-supporting, whereas a second BBC venture 
would have to be financed by the Government and might therefore 
entail an increase in license fees. Advocates of commercial television 
contend further that establishment of a competitive commercial net- 
work would dissipate the relative monopoly now enjoyed by successful 
candidates for station programing contracts. On the other hand, 
BBC contends that with a second network it could offer a more bal- 
anced program structure, serving the public interest in such fields as 
the arts, specialized hobbies, handicrafts, and general education. 

Some financial observations.—Although complete figures are not 
available, some idea of the financial magnitude of British television 
may be given. Total consumer expenditure on television, including 
license fees, for 1957 was approximately £170 million, amounting to 
1.3 percent of all consumer expenditures at market prices. During 
the fiscal year 1958, BBC, the senior, noncommercial service, enjoyed 
total income of £26,219,042. Major elements of these receipts were 
£13,312,680 from television receiver license fees, £11,984,847 from 
radio set license fees, and £706,956 from publications. Revenue ex- 
penditures for BBC domestic television broadcasting in the same year 
aggregated £11,149,207 and included £5,562,395 for engineering. 
The service broadcast approximately 3,000 hours of television pro- 
grams during the year. 

As a private business, the programing function in Britain’s junior, 
commercial network has brought profits beyond the dreams of its 
pioneers, and those who missed out the first time are hoping for an- 
other chance with a second competitive network. Total advertising 
revenue of the ITA program companies for 1957, aggregated 
£31,961,000 for 1957 pile § £24,500,000 for the first 6 months of 1958. 
The first eight such companies appointed will pay ITA approximately 
£3,000,000 per year. According to an April 1958 report Associated 
Television, Ltd., alone, achieved an annual net operating profit of 
£1,997,909, almost 10 times that of the preceding year. 

The broadcasting spectrum—Some technical considerations.—The 
radio-television spectrum is limited in extent and many of the services 
using it must operate without interference, which means that they 
must have exclusive access to their assigned frequencies. Broad- 
casters are only one of the users of airspace and few, if any, of such 
users believe that they have sufficient room for their needs. 

The frequencies which are suitable for television broadcasting (and 
higher frequency sound broadcasting) lie above 30 megacycles per 
second. Those between 30 and 300 megacycles per second are called 
very high frequencies (VHF) and those between 300 and 3,000 mega- 
cycles per second are called ultra-high frequencies (UHF). The 
relative paucity of VHF frequencies results in VHF broadcasting 
channels being in particularly short supply. In addition, the alloca- 
tion of frequencies involves international problems because the serv- 
ices of one country may affect those of another. 

Discussions and agreements on broadcasting frequencies and other 
technical matters take place through the International Telecommuni- 
cation Union (ITU), the International Radio Consultative Committee 
(CCIR), and the European Broadcasting Union (EBU). By inter- 
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national agreement three VHF bands and two UHF bands have been 
assigned to broadcasting, as follows: 


Megacycles per 
VHF, 30 to 300 megacycles per second: 

UHF, 300 to 3,000 megacycles per second: ; 


The United Kingdom has now available in the VHF band a total 
of 13 channels, made up of 5 in band I and 8 in band III. All the five 


channels in band I are used by BBC. Of the eight channels in band 


III, ITA uses four. New sets now being manufactured cover both 
bands I and III so they may be tuned in on BBC and ITV programs. 
However, about one-fourth of the sets operating in areas covered by 
ITA have yet to be adapted. As old sets wear out and are replaced 
more of them will be able to receive both programs and the ITV 
audience probably will expand automatically. 

Coverage is based on a 5 megacycles per second channel width as 
required by the present British 405-line picture standard. The four 
channels which remain in band III could be used for a third television 
service although at present they are used in part by other services. 
Only one more network using the 405-line picture standard can be 
fitted into band ITI. 

Band II is being used partly by BBC for frequency modulation 
(FM) sound services and partly by the Home Office for police and fire 
services. Many countries are using band II for sound (radio )services 
and it could only accommodate two television channels. Below band 
I are mobile services and these frequencies are not very suitable for 
television because of possible interference. Any proposal for tele- 
vision channels in any part of the VHF spectrum outside the broadcast- 
ing bands must fit in with international plans and meet the problems of 
displacing present users. 

reat Britain has even greater difficulty than the United States in 
providing sufficient VHF channels because its large population centers 
are closer together, so that in order to achieve national coverage not 
more than two or at most three VHF channels can be used in any given 
area. High-powered transmitters using the same channels must be 
geographically separated by about 200 miles. The number of VHF 
programs could be augmented by using lower-powered transmitters so 
that interference at a distance would hie reduced. This would make 
possible a system of local television broadcasting; but the stations 
would not cover the rural areas. Links would be needed if these areas 
were to receive the network programs and cable or microwave link 
charges can easily cost more than the station itself. 

The limitations of VHF might be avoided by using UHF bands, 
where a large number of channels are available. However, coverage 
is more limited per station, so that to achieve a national service these 
would be required between two and three times as many stations and 
a larger number of program links. In addition, present television 
receivers would require conversion, and a further aerial. 
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FRANCE 


In France, where only limited data are available, progress appears 
to have fallen behind that in Great Britain and West Germany. 
The causes of this lag appear to be incomplete coverage, the high cost 
of viewing sets, and a relatively low program level. Nationalization 
of television has produced a single central station, with satellite sta- 
tions in various sections. Central station control has created a tend- 
ency for information and education programs. to take precedence over 
entertainment. 

Sets cost from $250 to $300 each, a cost too high for the ordinary 
wage earner. A deterrent to the purchase of sets may also be the 
traditional French reluctance to buy on credit. The thrifty French 
also consider the cost of electricity and the license. Current license 
fees are approximately $15 for private use, $60 for free public use, 
and $120 for commercial public use, plus a tax proportional to oc) 
(The radio fee is about $5 per home for private use. Additional fees 
are charged for sets installed in cars.) 

It is significant that French workers need about two months salary 
to pay for a television receiver, compared to about 1 week’s wages for 
@ worker in the United States. 

The French 819-line system probably gives the best reception of 
any in the world. However, growing emphasis on Eurovisioe may 
force a second channel for television in Franee with a 625-line system, 
particularly since conversions from 819 lines to 625 lines are now 
difficult and costly. As of the present time, though, no specific 
plan has evolved. One reason for failure to take such action is a 
widespread feeling that the inferior systems (405 and 625 lines) 
sbould be brought up to the French standard. 

The French appear to have been early pioneers in television, having 
established a permanent television studio in Paris as early as 1932. 
Regular broadcasts were made, first. on a 60-line definition and in 
1935 on 180 lines. Equipment operating 455 lires was introduced in 
1937, and in 1938 regular transmissions had become daily and were 
broadeast from the 455-line transmitter installed at the top of the 
Eiffel Tower, then the most powerful transmitter in the world. At 
the beginning of World War II when television service was suspended, 
- start had , made on television for the provinces at Lille and 

ons. 

"Television service grew out of the older “‘wireless’’ broadcasting 
service, which started in 1921 under the French Postal, Telegraph, 
and Telephone Administration. During the following years a state 
system of broadcasting began to take shape but concurrently a num- 
ber of parallel private stations were set up, which were granted revo- 
cable and nonpermanent operating licenses. In 1923 the publie au- 
thorities declared a monopoly in the transmission and reception of 
radioelectric signals and in 1926 promulgated a set of prineiples to 
govern broadeasting which, among other things, resulted m the 
establishment of a network, operation of which was to be entirely in 
the hands of the state. Creation of a ‘‘Broadeasting Service” within 
the Postal, Telegraph, and Telephone Administration was decreed. 

From 1926 to 1933 the stations in the state network enjoyed exten- 
sive operational decentralization, but as they increased in power and 
coverage the tendency toward intervention of central authorities in 
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their administrative affairs alsoimereased. Growing audiences created 
new program requirements and sarge and stable resources were 
needed, leading the National Assembly in 1933 to institute a license 
fee for the use of receiving sets. A decree of July 29, 1939; made 
broadcasting an independent’ statutory authority or administration. 
In 1941 and 1942 two enactments were passed which defined the ob- 
jectives and responsibilities of the national broadcasting authority, 
which still constitute the fundamental organizational basis of the 
Radiodiffusion-Television Francaise (RTF), the television authority. 
In 1944 private stations went out of existence and in 1945 all 
previously granted authorizations were finally withdrawn by ordi- 
nance. Since then the broadeasting' system in France has been oper- 
ated in the form of a state mondpoky on a no-concession basis. = 
However, war forced the closing of broadcasting. At its conclusion 
the RTF emphasized reconstruction of sound broadcasting transmit- 
ters, which delayed the development of television. It was not until 
1954 that a 5-year plan was approved by the ove providing for 
45 TV transmitters operating on frequencies allotted to France by 
international agreement. ' Extensive modernization work has also 
been in progress in Paris in the central broadcasting facilities. 
_ By the end of 1955 the French television network included 10 
transmitting stations and served some 15 percent of the area of the 
country and about 30 percent of the population. At the end of 
1956 there were 5 studios in Paris and 4 in the provinces; 17 broad- 
casting stations were on the air 46 hours per week furnishing programs 
to 442,433 television sets, including 6,558 public installations. By 
March 1958 the number of: stations in: the: French system had risen 
to 26, all using the 819-lme-system ard a channel width of 13.15 
megacycles per second, with 5 additional stations plarined by the end 
of that year. 
- By October 1958 approximately 918,000 persons owned television 
sets, of whom about 26 percent were manual workers, 51 percent 
white-collar workers and 23 percent business and professional people. 
The television audience was estimated at 3,250,000 at that time. Five 
new television broadcasting stations were expected to be completed 
by the end of 1958 and RTF expects to have full television coverage 
of France by 1960. 1 
Advertising on television has been prohibited since World War IT. 
Apparently the Government monopoly of both radio and television 
under the Radiodiffusion-Television Francaise will continue, with 
scant prospects of any commercial television system in the near future, 
though reports have appeared of discussions between the new DeGaulle 
officials and the officials of the largest advertising agency in France, 
the latter pushing for commercial television in France. Prewar com- 
mercial radio operators are also urging adoption of commercial tele- 
vision. Ultimately perhaps, a system similar to that of British ITA 
may develop. 
Important in French television has been the development of Tele- 
clubs, cooperative viewing organizations which originated in rural 
France in 1950. These clubs mitigate the high cost of receiving sets 
and take advantage of the excellent picture broadcast by the French 
819-line system, which enables use for group viewing of a 3- or 4-foot 
screen without loss of quality. By 1956 there were over 150 Tele- 
clubs in France with a total membership in excess of 1% million. 
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They are located primarily in rural areas where there is no cinema or 
other theater, and often no adult education program. Sets are pur- 
chased by subscription and a small charge to defray their cost is made 
for viewing at stated times. The receivers are generally installed in 
ome school with the teacher acting as group leader and discussion 
ide. 
ST lebubd have also taken hold in Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium: 
UNESCO is looking into their possibilities for adult education in 


countries whose people cannot afford to own individual television sets. 


ITALY 


With respect to Italian television, also, historical and statistical 
data are difficult to obtain, most of the available data being included 
within statistics on radio broadcasting. 

Television broadcasting appears to have been begun around 1947 
by Radio Audizioni Italia (RAI), a state instrumentality, the board 
of directors of which is comprised of governmental officials. Under 
an agreement with the Government, RAT has been granted a monopoly 
concession both for television and radio broadcasting, which extends 
to 1972. This agreement requires the Government, among other 
things, to lease the state network of television coaxial cable and links 
to RAI, which is required to utilize certain facilities and services. 

Modifications of or additions to existing facilities must have prior 
approval of the Ministry of Post and Telecommunications consulting, 
where necessary, with the Ministry of Defense. Programs, including 
any advertising to be broadcast, require preapproval by the Minister 
of Post Telecommunications after consultation with the Committee 
for the Determination of General Cultural, Artistic, and Education 
Program Policies established under Italian law. 

RAI may not own stock in other corporations without permission 
from the Ministry of Post and Telecommunications in agreement with 
the Ministry of the Treasury. Radio and television advertising is 
permitted under specifications controlling time, content, ete., and 
may be handled either directly by RAI or through a separate corpora- 
tion, the majority of whose capital stock must be owned by ‘Istituto 
Ricostruzione Industriale” (IRI) and the balance by RAI. 

As in_ other state-controlled television broadcasting systems, the 
Italian Government may suspend or limit the services and, if necessary, 
take over the RAT facilities. Also RAI is required on request to 
place at the disposal of the Government, free of cost, time not to exceed 
2 hours per day, excluding evening program times, for Government 
announcements. Furthermore, services must be extended on request 
of the Government in connection with events of general or community 
interest. 

RAI pays to the Government 4 percent of its “‘total gross current 
receipts.” Beyond that, it will pay to the “Post and Telecommunica- 
tions Administration 60 percent of the receipts’? which make up the 
“ordinary revenue” of the RAI, (e.g., receipts from radio and television 
advertising and license fees and taxes). In this connection, RAT 
collects an annual license fee of about $22.50 per privately owned 
television receiver. For a set in a cafe or tavern it charges an annual 
license fee ranging from about $23 to $46 provided the set is used for 
free public viewing. For sets used for public viewing in hotels and 
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ships the fee is about $10 per year. On the other hand, for a television 
set in a theater there is charged an annual fee proportioned to the 
number of seats. 

As of May 1958 the RAI television network broadcasts over 24 
main and 139 satellite transmitting stations. The network covers 
the whole of the mainland, plus Sicily and Sardinia. Also as of that 
date, television sets in use numbered about 970,000. 

There are three main types of viewing ‘n Italy (as in some other 
countries such as France): domestic and fami y, select groups, and 
the spread of television has been mainly in 

icensed premises and other meeting places rather than in private 
dwellings. Teleclubs are becoming popular and the Associazione 
Italiana Teleclubs (AIT) was recently set up in Rome to link these 
clubs and to assist in their activities. This association is financed 
by donations and contributions of members. 

The broadcast day over the RAI television network begins on 
weekdays at 5 p.m. with a 1-hour program for children. From 6 
to 6:30 p.m. there is a so-called tuning card, featuring unscheduled 
broadcasts. The p.m. edition of the news is broadcast from 6:30 to 
6:45 p.m. and programs continue to 11 p.m., closing with the late 
edition of the news. On Sundays broadcasts start at 10:15 a.m. with 
a program for farmers and religious service and talks following, 
the program ending at noon. ‘Television is again on the air at 3:30 
pam and continues until approximately 11:30 p.m., closing with the 

te news. About 60 percent of the programs are on film and 40 
percent live. Advertising including ‘‘spots” is accepted under condi- 
tions established by the Government. 

Recently, a group representing publishing and industrial interests 
in the Milan area sought to break the television monopoly in 
Italy. It organized Televisione Libera (free TV) in Milan and 
“pp ied to the local representative of the Ministry of Posts and 

elecommunications for a license to operate a TV broadcasting 
service with the stated aim to establish a service in Italy similar to 
and patterned after that of ITA in Great Britain. Experimental 
service was set up with a transmitting range of about 80 miles. The 
Ministry, however, refused to grant the application and on October 
24, 1958, ordered the closing of the service. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Like the American television system, television in Western Europe, 
though still virtually in its infancy, has made and is making great 
strides forward. Eurovision, which joins 12 of the Western European 
countries in an interchange of programs, is an impressive accom- 
plishment of international cooperation, particularly in light of the 
conversion problems created by the differing transmission standards 
adopted by the member countries. Perhaps, ultimately, these diffi- 
culties will be overcome or lessened through the gradual adoption of 


more uniform standards. The state-controlled television systems of 
the continent, notably France and Italy, appear, today, to be hamper- 
ed in their development primarily by the high cost of receiving equip- 
ment and licenses when compared to prevailing incomes, The 
Teleclubs and similar devices for cooperative viewing adopted in 
France and Italy would appear also to constitute an effective means for 
the extension of informational and educational TV in other countries 
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whose per capita incomes do not yet permit extensive individual set 
ownership. 

TV is substantially further advanced in Great Britain where 
although receiver costs and license fees remain high, set circulation and 

opulation coverage have made tremendous advances in recent years. 

ere the principal problems appear to involve, not popular access to 
broadcasts, but the quality as variety of programs. british TV, like 
that in continental countries, is Government owned and, ultimately, 
Government controlled. Uniquely, however, it now involves compe- 
tition between BBC, which is subsidized by the consumer through 
license fees, and ITA, which is supported by commercial advertisir 
revenues, with both systems claiming the right to initiate a thir 
network, 

Comparisons between our own television system and those I ob- 
served in Europe must, of course, take into account the fact that 
World War II, which caused a suspension of television development 
everywhere, took a much more drastic toll abroad than here. Per- 
haps in consequence, I found that in technical development, receivi 
set distribution, area and population coverage, program quality, an 
particularly in variety and multiplicity of rograms available to 
viewers, the United States is far ahead of Western Europe. From 
the standpoint of picture quality, only the superb 819-line picture of 
France and parts of Belgium elicited Piaicstn comparison with our 
home product. 

Certain regulatory features of British commercial television, how- 
ever, warrant a searching second glance. Apart from the fact that 
the extent of state control which characterizes this system goes beyond 
what would be acceptable or salutary in this country, the structure 
of the British system contains elements in sharp contrast to the 
American television setup. I have in mind the virtual exclusion of 
the Independent Television Authority, as manager or trustee of the 
physical facilities, from the program producing function, the elimina- 
tion of individual program sponsorship by advertisers, the mandatory 
insulation of the program producing companies from advertisin 
interests, and the severe restrictions on the duration, placement, an 
character of advertising matter. 

Certain of these elements tend to eliminate evils which might 
otherwise beset the system. The first of these evils is the tie-in of 
the sale of network time to the sale of network-owned programs. 
In its ‘‘Report on the Television Broadcasting Industry,” the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee stated: 

Evidence before the committee indicates that the networks have extensively 
entered the field of program production where, by virtue of their control of broad- 
cast time, they exercise a choice between their own programs or ones in which 
they have an interest and programs produced by their competitors. The dis- 
parate bargaining power of the networks, moreover, has enabled them to demand 
and receive substantial concessions from independent producers who seek to 
place programs through or with the network—concessions including profit par- 
ticipation not only in first run, but also in rerun and subsidiary rights. These 
practices tend to deny independently produced programs access to the networks 
unless the latter are given a financial interest, thereby tending to afford network- 
owned programs an artificial advantage over competing programs, and to limit 
advertisers in their right of program selection by depriving them of access to 
independently produced programs. A question not completely resolved by the 
record is whether the network tie sales of network and network-owned station 
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time to the sale of network owned or controlled programs. Existence of such 
practices would take on some of the characteristics of the conditions condemned 
in the Paramount Pictures case which led to the requirement that the defendants 
in that case divorce their production operations from their theater operations. 

Manifestly, the British system precludes the tying in of time sales 
to program sales, inasmuch as the Authority, which “owns” the net- 
work, is required to contract out the privilege of program production 
and sale of advertising on a competitive basis. The weakness of this 
system, from the competitive viewpoint, lies in the fact that the 
program company has no competition for the duration of its contract, 
except insofar as it may vie for the privilege of originating programs 
for broadcast over the stations serviced by other companies. It is 
also possible that program companies may become so entrenched that 
it may be virtually impossible to dislodge them. Introduction of a 
second commercial network, as has been proposed, may rectify these 
competitive deficiencies. 

The second facet of the British commercial system which merits 
attention is the prohibition of program sponsorship by advertisers 
and the rigid restrictions on advertising. This tends to alleviate the 
omnipresent commercial which characterizes American television. It 
is true that the Antitrust Subcommittee’s report made a point of the 
desirability of free and relatively equal access by advertisers to pro- 
grams for sponsorship. This is a genuine need under the premises of 
the present American system, where great networks own the network- 
ing facilities, engage in program production, and reserve to themselves 
the power to select programs for broadcast. By isolating program 
choice from the control of time (i.e., by providing for the competitive 
selection of program producers), the British system makes it possible 


also to isolate advertising from program sponsorship. 
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